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words have been In print a long time. I remember that I
thought his prediction too disturbing for the readers of
The Spectator.

Mussolini displayed none of the mannerisms I had
expected. He had scowled and snapped at my editor a
year previously, making him walk the length of his big
room in surly silence; but he met me at the door, took my
arm, said we were brother journalists (an old gag, 1
thought!) and that he had a great admiration for England.
Amongst his best friends in Rome at this time were Sir
Ronald and Lady Sybil Graham. He was teaching him-
self English: he had learned to say groups of words to-
gether, instead of carefully enunciating each, as most
foreigners do. To-day he speaks well, although naturally
with an accent.

Since he came to power, Mussolini has found time (a) to
learn English, (&) to learn to fly and navigate an aeroplane,
(c) to learn to ride; and this in addition to formulating a
philosophy, writing constant articles, and governing Italy.
When I asked him whether he did not find himself over-
burdened with six Ministries, he replied, "It's really
simpler to give orders myself, Instead of having to send
for the Minister concerned and convince him about what
I want done."

His energy is amazing, but it is not really exceptional
for an Italian. Italians run to extremes in vitality. Either
they are lazzaroni, sitting about all day in the sun and
doing nothing (such people are by no means confined to
Naples), or they are human volcanoes. An inn-keeper
friend of mine is up at 6 a.m. (I used to meet him then,
sweeping out the bar) and is never in bed before midnight.
His family consists of his wife, his son Nino, aged eleven,
and four daughters. He and his wife, with Nino and
three daughters (Maria-Lucia Is too young to work), look
after ten or twelve bedrooms, serve about fifty luncheons